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tion and religion in modem France, he builds us clear and colorful general 
conceptions of each phase — frames of thought into which may be fitted a 
more detailed knowledge of events and of literary or artistic accomplish- 
ments, and by which these are interpreted. In this there is no mere 
formalism, but always there is a recognition of the underlying concrete- 
ness and variety of the phenomena considered. 



Thomas Wentwokth Higginsok. By Mart Thacheb Higqinson. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mififlin Company, 1914. 

Moral earnestness is the phrase that first occurs to one as expressing 
the keynote of Colonel Higginson's life, and, next to that, zest. Seldom 
are these traits so fully blended in the character of an active reformer 
as they were in this instance — blended and rounded out to completeness 
of personality by the most engagingly human qualities. Throughout Col- 
onel Higginson's career his activities, however strongly directed by prin- 
ciple, seem never forced, but always spontaneous, and even in his willing- 
ness to carry personal principles to extreme conclusions, he showed none 
of the ungracious enjoyment of mere protest. Men in whom conscience 
is a real force are none too common; those in whom conscientious action 
seems but one aspect of joyous self-expression are rare indeed. 

Heredity is invoked to throw light upon the motives of his life, with 
more success than is often achieved in this way. Among his ancestors 
was the Rev. Francis Higgjnson, with whose career his own presents at 
least one striking analogy. "I was amused yesterday," he wrote in 1850, 
soon after he had left his church in Newburyport, "by reading in a 
note of Dr. Young's Chronicles that when Francis Higginson, the an- 
cient, became a non-conformist, ' he was accordingly excluded from his 
pulpit; but a lectureship was established for him, in which he was main- 
tained by the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants'; so I have good 
precedents." His paternal grandfather, Stephen, proved himself a bold 
and successful shipmaster, was later a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, and became a political writer of some note. T. W. Higginson's 
father, also named Stephen, was a merchant and philanthropist, promi- 
nent in civic affairs. From the mother's side of the family came a 
reinforcement of the forces that tended to vigorous action. Colonel Hig- 
ginson's maternal grandfather was Captain Thomas Storrow, whose life 
"reads like a romance" — almost like an old ballad, in fact. In the 
descendant all the ancestral tendencies seem to have been reflected — the 
non-conformist bent, the love of action and of letters, eager interest in 
affairs and in political questions, the kindly, philanthropic disposition, 
and, not least, the ardent love of adventure. 

As a youth, we find him like others of complex nature, a little slow in 
finding himself. At sixteen or seventeen he seems to have been as vague 
a creature as are most boys of that age — somewhat awkward and shy, 
full of unsettled aspirations, and sentimental to excess. But with him 
complexity did not imply futility or endless inner conflict, but merely 
the possession of impulses and capacities sufScient to equip several differ- 
ent kinds of successful men. The literary tendency developed first, but 
not in the first instance with sufficient power to determine his career. 
For a time after graduation from Harvard he turned to teaching, first 
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as instructor in a private school and later as a tutor. His success was 
considerable: his powers of stimulating interest and of attracting per- 
sonal aifeetion were evidently great. But disciplinary requirements were 
a burden, and purely intellectual responsibilities did not satisfy him. "I 
shall never love to teach — anybody," was his final verdict. Neither did 
any profession appeal to him. Instead of preparing for the law or 
medicine, he planned to obtain a proctorship, estimating his necessary 
expenses for the year at $250, part of which was to be supplied by the 
labors of his pen. As a matter of fact, the proctorship was not forth- 
coming, and in time the young man felt the call to preach. Even so, 
his instinct warned him that the ministerial career might confine too 
closely his need for action and for free intellectual expression: "I crave 
action . . . unbounded action. I love men passionately, I feel intensely 
their sufferings and shortcomings, and yearn to make all men brothers." 
In spite of such doubts, he did, however, eventually complete his studies 
in the Divinity School, and subsequently became pastor of the First Re- 
ligious Society of Newburyport. So great was his popularity, based upon 
obvious capacity and a winning personality, that for a long time he had 
no inkling of the fact that his political views offended his parishioners. 
If he had been earlier warned, the result doubtless would have been the 
same. In his ease, abolition was not merely a sincere belief, but a formative 
influence. It furnished the center round which his instincts for action 
and independence clustered; for better or worse it was evidently the 
impulse that gave most meaning and direction to his life. In read- 
ing this part of Colonel Higginson's life-story one feels the actual 
tossing of the waves of passion and opinion in the period preceding 
the war— feels it with a singular sense of unsafety. His account of a 
slave-dealer's establishment still stirs the reader as it was meant to do. 
On the other hand, it is almost shocking to the minds of this war-depre- 
cating, compromise-loving generation to read in the words of Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, scholar, minister of the Gospel, and kindliest of 
men, these words relating to a recent conflict in Kansas: "I almost 
hoped to hear that some of their lives had been sacrificed, for it seems 
as if nothing but that would arouse the Eastern States to act. This 
seems a terrible thing to say, but these are terrible times." They were. 
Which of us can say precisely what he would have thought or done in 
times like those? 

Surrendering his pulpit in Newburyport, the Eev. Mr. Higginson went 
to Worcester, where he became minister of the Free Church. In this 
position he had success enough to turn the heads of some men, yet we 
find him, despite an "incorrigible optimism," longing now and then for 
bigger, harder tasks. In his diary is the entry: "All I ask of fate is — 
Give me one occasion worth bursting the door for — an opportunity to 
get beyond this boy's play. . . . Till then my life, frittered away in 
little cares and efforts for the sick, sad, and sinful, is not worth chron- 
icling." The craving for larger opportunities was sometimes relieved 
by lecturing in other towns or by speeches at Free Soil, Temperance, 
and Anti-slavery conventions. Later there came abundant opportunity 
for action. Colonel Higginson's part in the attempted rescue of the 
fugitive slave Anthony Burns, his mission in Kansas, his relations with 
John Brown, are incidents in one of the strangest of historic dramas. 
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We are surrounded by an atmosphere of high ideals and conspiracy; 
we are plunged into a situation in which men of the noblest principles 
seem infected with something of the madness of desperate intrig^ue. 

It is interesting to note how exactly through these troublous times 
the man of letters balanced the man of action. " There comes over me 
at times," he wrote, " a strange wonder whether greater and better per- 
sons in times past have taken their life as quietly while it was eontem- 
porftry and forgotten all about the hubbubs in the little events of every 
day. ... No affairs in which I was ever engaged excited me so much as 
it would have excited me to hear the thing well told in story or history." 
And always Tvriting evidently afforded him the joy of action in another 
form. 

But when all is said, nothing seems to have afforded Colonel Higginson 
so much delight as his war experience. Not only did he feel highly 
honored by the command of the first colored regiment, not only did he 
take a high satisfaction in its successful organization and discipline, but 
he wrote of the military life in an ecstatic strain that is almost dis- 
turbing : " Nothing can ever exaggerate the fascination of war. ... I 
never can write about those wakeful yet dreamlike nights of moonlight; 
it was all too good." And again: "How great the charm of military life; 
it makes me almost unhappy to see men form in line and think of the 
happy time when it was the daily occupation of my life." While he 
was convalescing from a wound, his doctor reported that he had been 
"thrust through and through with malaria without knowing anything 
about it because of temperament!" 

The biography is rich in reminiscences of notable people, although 
these of course are less full and savorsome than they would have been if 
Colonel Higginson had told the story of his own life. On the whole, 
the anecdotes are more varied than pointed or substantial; but there are 
interesting glimpses of Whittier and Thackeray and Holmes, among 
many others, and there is a first impression of Mark Twain that has 
a value like that of a first impression of Lincoln. Thomas Wentworth 
Hi^nson's biography appeals to us as the life-story of a man who 
always did what he believed right, and did it with joy. Convictions and 
the courage of them, the zest of youth — ^these are the qualities one finds 
through to the very end. 



